Organizing 
Held Key to 


Farm Gains 


By Robert B. Cooney 

Chicago—The AFL-CIO will 
press its campaign to organize 
the nation’s farm workers, de- 
claring it “will not be easy... 
but it will be done.” 

John W. Livingston, AFL- 
CIO. Director of Organization, 
told a farm labor conference here 
that a “pilot project” has been 
set up “quietly, without national 
fanfare,” in California’s San Joa- 
. quin Valley. 

California’s corporation farmers 
must credit labor with a better than 
ever chance of success, he said, for 
the growers reportedly have raised 
a‘ $1 million war chest.” 


CIO project as a “noteworthy 
achievement” which “may signal 
the dawn of a better day.” 
The two-day meeting, sponsored 
by the Catholic Council on Work- 


ing Life, a lay group of the Chi-|| 


cago Archdiocese, brought together 
nearly 300 church, union, civic, 
farm and government leaders. 

The conference. discussed the 
problems of the 2 million men, 
women and child farm workers, 
focused on the 500,000 migrants 
who average less than $900 a year 
-gncome, and dealt with the impact 
-of the government’s program of 
importing some 450,000 Mexican 
farm workers each year for 
growers. 

Exploitation ‘Inevitable’ 

Lucey said the exploitation of 
migrants is “inevitable” when the 
grower faces the temptation of “de- 
fenseless” workers at 50 cents an 
hour, when there is no union and 
when there is no legal protection 
like the right to organize or a wage- 
hour law. 

“Strong unions of — 
workers,” the archbishop said, 
“would do much to balance the 
present imequities and suppress 
the immoralities which are now 
rampant in agriculture.” 

Livingston called the plight of 
the migrants a “national disgrace.” 
He urged that Congress extend to 
them the protection of the federal 
wage-hour law, social security and 
the right to organize. 

“These workers are going to or- 
ganize,” Livingston declared, add- 
ing: 

“Laws or no laws and despite 
problems of mobility, inacessibil- 
ity and employer hostility, we are 
going to bring these workers the 
same benefits of organization that 
their fellow workers in other. in- 
dustries enjoy.” 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
stressed that the migrant needs “the 
protection of a minimum wage of 
some kind.” | 

Mitchell scored the “powerful 
employer associations” for fighting 


improved worker conditions in a 


farm economy “where an employer 
can create a false labor shortage by 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Labor Puts No. 1 Priority 
On Aid for Steelworkers 


and women who labor.” 


NCIP Hails Proposal : 


DENOUNCING “CLASS WAR” on labor movement, 800 delegates to Texas State AFL-CIO 
convention mass in front of San Antonio’s famed Alamo, shrine of Texas independence, for formal 
convention session to reaffirm solidarity with striking trade unionists caught in the assault. Resolution 
rededicated Texas labor to “resist the assault on the rights, the well-being and the dignity of men 


~~ | Alamo March 


Labor’s Bid to Ease 
Strife Wins Backing 


The National Council for Industrial Peace has hailed AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany’s proposal for a White House conference of 
top labor and industry leaders, calling the plan “a statesmanlike ph 
approach to the current wave of bitterness which has marked labor- | 28 
management negotiations during recent months.” 


The non-partisan council, headed’ 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and for- 
mer Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D- 
N.Y.), commended Pres. . Eisen- 
hower for his “acceptance of the 
proposal.” It also praised U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce Pres. Erwin 
D. Canham for his statement that 
the chamber will “gladly coop- 
erate.” 


At the same time, the NCIP— 


formed in 1958 to work for the 


Meany Raps Cubans __ 


For Attack 


on ORIT 


New York—The charge by the Cuban Confederation of Workers 
that the Inter-American Regional Organization of Labor (ORIT) 
is dominated by American imperialists is “hot air and nonsense,” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said here. 

Meany told a press conference at the United Nations that the 


“AFL-CIO does not represent any 
imperialistic people” and that the 
Cuban group’s decision to with- 
draw from ORIT “is in keeping 


AFL-CIO is a member of 
its parent organization, 
Confederation of Free 
Unions. Both are dedicated 
free, democratic trade union- 
have taken strong posi- 


ae 
Batra 


tions against Communist and. other 
totalitarian dictatorships, 


Follows Soviet Line 
At ORIT headquarters in Mexico 
City, Jose Antonio Aguirre, press 
and publications director, said the 
Cuban group’s withdrawal follows 
the Soviet policy line of “neutral- 
ism.” ORIT has warned, he added, 


that Russia was laying the basis 
(Continued on Page 7) 


reduction of industrial tension— 
expressed regret at the cool re- 
ception given the White House 
conference proposal by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers. : 

An editorial in the NAM News 
said the proposed session “might as 
well not be held” unless labor 


agrees, in advance, to a five-point 


NAM progam geared to a thinly- 
veiled endorsement of so-called 
“right-to-work” laws, acknowleg- 
ment of management’s right to 
make unilateral changes in work 
rules, and an abandonment of la- 
bor’s citizen role in the political 
field. 

The same “code of conduct” was 
advanced by the NAM in 1955, 
shortly after the AFL-CIO merger, 
and rejected by Meany. 

Declaring that the attitude ex- 
pressed in the NAM editorial “is 
to be deplored,” the National Coun- 
cil for Industrial Peace asserted: 

“This is the sort of intransig- 
ence which has brought about 
the very situation which the pro- 
jected conference would seek to 
correct, ~~ 

“It would be the hope of the 
National Council for Industrial 
Peace that more mature heads in 
this management association would 

"(Continued on Page 5) 


Dramatizes 
Labor’s Fight 


By Willard Shelton 
San Antonio, Tex.—Delegates to 
the Texas AFL-CIO convention 
here staged a “march to the Alamo” 
to dramatize their charge that 


“class war” on labor and to 
pledge all-out support of striking 
workers in this state caught in-the 
assault. 

Down the streets of the city some 
800 delegates and friends marched 
under. the banners proclaiming la- 
bor’s determination to protect its 
rights and to resist the effort of 
employers to reimpose “sweatshop” 
wages and working conditions. 

Before the walls of the historic 
Alamo—the shrine of Texas inde- 

(Continued on Page 7) 


some sections of industry are wag- 


Meany Calls 
For All-Out 


Drive Now 


An urgent call for immediate 
and full mobilization of all the 
resources of the AFL-CIO be- 
hind the Steelworkers -has been 
sounded by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany “to preserve in- 
dustrial democracy.” 

In letters to all AFL-CIO unions, 
state and central bodies, regional di- 
rectors and trade and industrial 
departments, Meany emphasized 
the No. 1 job is to “raise funds to 
provide the Steelworkers with ma- 
terial support if they have to strike 


: again. ” 


“Since the imposition of the in-_ 
junction,” the AFL-CIO president 
said in his letter to officers and dele- 
gates of all city central bodies, 
“the companies have made no satis- 
factory offer to the union. There 
is every reason to believe the Steel 
workers will forced to strike 
again on Jan. 26.” He added: 

“This is the fight of every 
single union member. We must 
win it.” ~ 

In his letter, Meany called for re- 
doubled efforts to support the Steel- 
workers. He emphasized the need 
for using all available organiza- 
tional machinery to “make sure 
that not a single Steelworker goes 
hungry if they are forced to strike 
again on Jan. 26.” 


No. 1 Item on Agenda 

The AFL-CIO president told the 
city central bodies they must make 
a “Support the Steelworkers Cam- 
paign” the “No. 1 item on the 
agenda for your next meeting” and 
if necessary call a special meeting. 

The city bodies, he said, must 
follow through to see that labor’s 
all-out effort is brought to the at- 
tention of each local union affili- 
ated with the central body. 

“This drive for funds will not 
end,” he wrote, “until the Steel- - 
workers have won.” 

“If the Steelworkers were to 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Two Biggest 


and Washington. 


e e e , 
Named in Anti-Trust Suit 

The Justice Dept. has filed an anti-trust suit against six steel 
companies, including the two industry giants—U.S. Steel and 
Bethlehem—charging them with restricting competition in the 
sale of steel bars used for construction purposes. 

The suit, filed in San Francisco and covering the construc- 
tion field in seven western states, also named as defendants 
12 fabricators and a trade association involved in producing 
steel bars and rods used to reinforce concrete work in build- 
ings, highways, bridges. and tunnels. . 

Attorney Gen. William P. Rogers said the suit accused the 
six steel companies with entering into “a variety of agree- 
ments” with the 12 fabricators in order to gain control of the 
market in Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah 


As a result of the agreements, the suit said, the steel com- 
panies accounted for about 75 percent of all the sales of the 
steel bars in the seven-state area during 1958. 


Steel Firms 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD of Oregon ‘State AFL-CIO demonstrate their support for 


striking members of Stereotypers in Portland, Ore., by joining picket line in front of building where 
both the Oregonian and the Oregon Journal are publishing a joint newspaper with the aid of im- 


ported scabs. Leading the procession of pickets are (from right) J. D. McDonald, Oregon State AFL-' 


CIO president; J. T. Marr, executive secretary; and Anne Chambers, vice président. 


Kennecott Backs Down in ‘Rules’ 
Fight, Signs Pact With USWA 


Kennecott Copper Corp.—the nation’s biggest producer—has dropped its demands for work 


rule changes and reached agreement ‘on a 20-month contract with the Steelworkers. 


It marked 


the first break in a nationwide copper strike which has idled more than 36,000 members of half 
a dozen unions since early August. 


The agreement, providing a wage and benefit package worth 22.3 cents an hour, was promptly 


ratified by 2,000 USWA members® 


at Kennecott’s Garfield, Utah, smel- 
ter and refinery and 400 members 
at Ray, Ariz. The latter group 
was still out, respecting the picket 
lines of the unaffiliated Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers, which rep- 
resents the largest group of work- 
ers in the copper industry. 

Continuing were strikes at other 
major producers, including Ana- 
conda Copper, American Smelter 
& Refining Co. and Phelps Dodge, 
along with a number of smaller 
companies. 

The Kennecott offer to the 
Steelworkers was credited with 
being a principal factor in the 
_ decisive vote by members of un- 
ions affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO Metal Trades Council to re- 
ject a 15.7 cent contract with 
Phelps Dodge at Arizona. — 

Also out on strike were several 
units of Machinists which hold bar- 
gaining rights at a number of 
plants. 

Kennecott officials were sched- 


uled to meet again with the Mine, 
Mill union after a Thanksgiving 
weekend recess to seek an agree- 
‘ment which would bring all of the 
company’s P1,000 workers back on 
the job. 

The Steelworkers contract, rati- 
fied. by the striking locals, includes 
wage increases of 7 cents plus in- 
crements averaging 1.7 cents an 
hour now and next Aug. 1. 


An additional 4.9 cents in con- 
tract gains is represented by a 
severance pay clause, improved 
health and welfare benefits and 
elimination of geographical pay 
differentials. 


The Wall Street Journal reported 
that other copper producers were 
prepared to resist matching the 
Kennecott offer, claiming it was 
“too costly.” 


Part of the impact of the .Ken- 
necott settlement on the industry 
appeared to depend on whether 


v 


the company would reach agree- 


Rail Blues for Public, 
Happy Tunes on Inside 


Chicago—Railroad management sang the blues in a statement 
aimed at winning public sympathy in current contract negotiations 


but hummed a happier tune at 


a meeting attended by industry 


executives and a reporter for the Wall Street Journal. 
The public statement, issued by the Association of American 


Railroads here, pictured an indus-* 


try “hemmed in by long-outmioded 
government regulations and obso- 
lete working rules . . . and burdened 
with oppressive taxes and labor 
costs.” 

The industry association appealed 
to “the conscientious workers on 
the railroads” for “cooperation” 
even though “the road may be a 
difficult one.” Earlier the railroads 
spelled out in contract demands the 
“cooperation” they were seeking— 
an across-the-board pay slash plus 
elimination of union-won work and 
safety rules. 

A group of railroad executives 
who addressed a suppliers confer- 
ence here painted a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture of the industry's fi- 
nancial condition, however. 

These were some of the remarks 
quoted inthe Wall Street Journal: 

“We'll need more cars and more 


motor power to move the increased 
business expected . . . 1960 should 
be an exceptionally good year for 
us,” said F. J. Steinberg, vice presi- 
dent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Sante Fe. 

Vice Pres. O. O. Albritton of 
the Illinois Central said his road’s 
planning is based on expecta- 
tions that 1960 earnings will be 
some 5 percent higher than this 
year. 


“We view 1960 with restrained 
optimism,” stated Vice Pres. Owen 
Clarke of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
“Freight volume and revenues 


should be up from 5 to 10 percent.” 

“Our railroad is looking for 
much better business once we’re 
over the hurdle of a strike,” Pur- 
chasing Mgr. H. A. Berry of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific de- 
clared, 


ment with the Mine, Mill union. 


Its continued production at the: 


Utah plant where the Steelworkers 
represent all of the workers, union 
and industry sources agreed, ap- 
peared to depend on resumption of 
mining operations. 


Oil Workers 
Win 132-Day 
Amoco Strike 


El Dorado, Ark.—Four hundred 
members of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers have won a 132- 
day strike against the American Oil 
Co. plant here. 

But the OCAW’s two other ma- 
jor strikes against the parent Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana and its Amoco 
subsidiary are still continuing, with 
2,000 workers on the picket lines 
at Texas City, Tex., and Sugar 
Creek, Mo. 

The Arkansas _ settlement, based 
on recommendations of a commit- 
tee of prominent El Dorado citi- 
zens, Was unanimously approved by 
the union’s membership. 

_ It provides basic union-sought 
safeguards against company prac- 
tices of “double-loading” work- 
ers by requiring them to do extra 
work in a different job classifica- 
tion at the same time they are 
working at their regular assign- 
ments, 

Under the new contract, union 
officials declared; management will 
no longer be able to demand that 
an operator do painting while try- 
ing to watch the performance of 
his running unit. 

Negotiations are still deadlocked 
at Texas City and Sugar Creek, the 
OCAW said. Problems of work 
assignments and management at- 
tempts.-to strip contracts of all 
references to job classifications and 
manning of units were considerably 
greater at the plants still on strike, 
the union emphasized. 


Despite the length of the strikes, 
management-inspired back-to- 
work movements have flopped, 
the OCAW reported. There are 
only a handful of strikebreakers 
at the Sugar Creek refinery and 
the OCAW says not a worker at 
Texas City has crossed the picket 
line. ; 


In Stereotypers Strike: 


2 Portland Papers _ 
Import ‘Scab’ Help 


Portland; Oreg.—Public resentment is rising in Portland against 
the use of imported scabs by the publishers of this city’s two daily 
newspapers in an effort to break a strike of the Stereotypers. 

For the first time in Portland’s newspaper history, the Oregonian 
and the Oregon Journal are bringing in non-union workers from 


other states—some from as far 
away as Florida—to publish a com- 
bined scab paper in the Oregonian 
building. 

The strike, which began Nov. 10, 
has the full backing of all other 
newspaper unions in the two plants. 
More than ‘700 members of these 
unions have refused to cross the 


Stereotypers picket lines and are| 


out of work. 

The importation of the strike- 
breakers has brought a demand 
by State Rep. Edward J. Whelan 
for an investigation by the Legis- 
lative Interim Council on Labor- 
Management Relations. y 

Whelan, who also is executive 
secretary of the AFL-CIO Mult- 
nomah County Labor Council, 
charged that the use of the pro- 
‘fessional scabs is having a detri- 
mental effect on efforts to settle 
the dispute. 

Another member of the legisla- 
ture, who endorsed Whelan’s re- 
quest for investigation, said: 

“I feel sure there will be a se- 
rious attempt at the next legisla- 
tive session to make it illegal for 
employers to carry on this kind of 
activity.” 

The Stereotypers charge that the 
strike was provoked by the pub- 
lishers after 18 fruitless bargaining 
sessions in which management re- 
fused to discuss wages, hours or any 
other basic issues. i 

Phony ‘Featherbedding’ Issue 

Instead, the publishers sought to 
raise a phony -“featherbedding” is- 
sue by insisting that the union agree 
to one-man operation of a new 
stereotype machine which the Ore- 
gonian plans to install. The Ger- 
man-made machine is new and com- 
pletely unknown. It is not in use 
in any newspaper in this country. 

Yet the newspapers want the 


Guild Wins Vad at 
Knowland’s Paper 


Oakland, Calif.—The San 
Francisco-Oakland Newspa- 
per Guild has won bargaining 
rights for 190 editorial em- 
ployes of the Oakland Trib- 
une, owned by the family of 
former Sen. William F, 
Knowland (R-Calif.), who, 
since his defeat in the guber- 
natorial election last Novem- 
ber, has been its editor and 
publisher. 

In ‘a state labor board 
election, the Guild polled 125 
votes to only 51 for the Trib- 
une Editorial Employes As- 
sociation, an unaffiliated la- 
bor group which has held bar- 
gaining rights on the Know- 
land paper for more than 20 
years. There were two ballots 
cast for “no union.” 


union to agree that it can be oper- 


ated by only one man despite the 
possibility that it.may be unsafe, 
Since the strike began, the pub- 
lishers have widened the breach 
with the union by presenting a 
demand for a no-strike provision 
and for an open shop. 


Gov. Mark Hatfield, in an at- 
tempt to help settle the dispute, 
offered the services of his office to 
both sides but was promptly re- 
buffed by the publishers. The un- 
ion, however, said it would be will- 
ing to meet with the governor at 
any time on the matter. 

The Oregonian is owned by Sam- 
uel I. Newhouse, wealthy New York 
publisher who has a long record of 
anti-union activity. The Journal is 
locally owned. 


ILA Steps Up T: empo 
Of Dock Strike Talks 


New York—Negotiations between the Longshoremen and 
shippers on the East Coast and Gulf Coast have been stepped up 
here in an effort to avert a renewed strike by 70,000 ILA members 
when an 80-day Taft-Hartley injunction expires on Dec. 27. 

Night sessions were called by federal mediators to try to resolve 


the most controversial issue in dis-& 


pute—an attempt by management 
to get a free hand in imposing 
work rule changes which union offi- 
cials say would throw thousands of 
dockers permanently out of work. 
The ILA members struck on 
October 1, but were forced back 
to. work eight days later when 


Harrison Named to 
Export-Import Bank 


George M. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Railway Clerks, 
has been named to:a two-year 
term on the advisory com- 
mittee of the Export-Import 
Bank. — 

A vice president and mem- 
ber of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council, Harrison will 
primarily represent labor’s 
viewpoint on the nine-man 
‘advisory group. Other mem- 
bers are from banking, agri- 
cultural and educational cir- 
cles, 

The Export-Import Bank is 
a government corporation, 
purpose of which is to assist 
in financing the overseas 
trade of the U.S. 


Pres. Eisenhower sought—and 
obtained—a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion. 

The strike started when Gulf 
Coast employers reneged on an 
agreement to continue bargaining 
beyond _the contract expiration 
date with a provision for retroac- 
tivity to Oct. 1. 


Apart from wage differences, 
which reportedly have .been nar- 
rowed during negotiations, the un- 
ion is vigorously opposing employer 
demands for the right to use pre- 
loaded containers and other de- 


|vices which would drastically cut 


the work available for longshore- 
men and related dock crafts. 


Vice Pres. Harris 
Of Meat Cutters Dies 


Chicago—Vice Pres. Holford 
Harris of the Meat Cutters. died 
here recently at the age of 65. 


Harris had served on the union’s 
international executive board since 
1948 and he was for many years 
business representative of Local 
547, which he had helped organize 
in 1930. He’ was active in labor 
and Negro organizations. Survivors 
include his wife, Ola, and two sons. 
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No Settlement in Sight: 
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U.S. Urged fo Stockpile Steel : 
During Injunction Period — 


The Steelworkers have urged, the Administration to stockpile steel essential to the nation’s de- 
fense during the remaining 60 days in which steel mills are open under a Taft-Hartley injunction, 
‘ warning that “no settlement (of the contract dispute) is in prospect.” 

The USWA-plea for government action to protect the national safety in the event the industry 
forces 500,000. steel workers out on strike on Jan. 26—the day the injunction runs out—was 


contained in a letter from USWA® 
Gen. Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg 
to Commerce Sec. Frederick H. 
Mueller. — 

The Goldberg letter criticizing 
Administration efforts to obtain de- 
fense steel as “totally inadequate,” 
came as the U.S. Mediation and 
Conciliation Service put off, at 
least until after the long Thanks- 
giving holiday, any attempt to bring 
both sides together in joint nego- 
tiations. ‘The service has held no 
sessions with steel management and 
labor since early November. 


T-H Slows Solution 
At the same time, Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell criticized the 
Taft-Hartley injunction procedures, 
declaring a provision in the law 
requiring management to make a 
“last offer” 20 days before the in- 


‘junction expires is deterring a 


speedy settlement. 

The secretary continued to ex- 
press confidence that the dispute 
would be settled before the Jan. 26 
deadline, declaring that resumption 
of the 116-day strike would be 
“unthinkable.” He told a Chicago 
press -conference that “the issues 
are definable enough, the parties 
close enough so that with good will 
and compromise a settlement can 
be reached.” ~ 


Mitchell sounded his note of op- 


timism on the heels of a so-called 
“new” industry offer— the first 
made by management of the na- 
tion’s 11 giant steel producers since 
mid-October. ; 

The offer, which the industry 
insisted was a 30-cent package 
spread over three years and which 
it called a “substantial” improve- 
ment over previous proposals, 
was promptly rejected by the 
USWA Executive Board because 
it represented “virtually no 
change” from previous unaccepta- 
ble offers. : 

Steelworkers Pres. David J. Me- 
Donald said that the companies 
merely “offered the same old pack- 
age, rearranged a little bit in form, 
but still in substance worth only 
about 24 cents for three years.” 

He accused the industry of still 
attempting to deprive USWA mem- 
bers of hard-won on-the-job pro- 
tections by “insisting on a one- 
sided and unfair arbitration de- 
signed to permit them unilaterally 
to eliminate jobs and benefits won 
by. the Steelworkers in their con- 
tracts for many years.” McDonald 
added: 

“The only changes are a ‘stay’ 
of the sentence until June 1960 
and some additional language 
which makes it even more clear 
than ever before that their ob- 


AFL-CIO Asks Step-Up 
In Aid to Steelworkers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lose this battle, every union 
would face a major assault on its 
own working conditions. Make 
no mistake about it: management 
is determined to wipe out in- 
dustrial democracy. And labor 
is just as determined to preserve 
industrial democracy.” 

The Steelworkers are. “today’s 
shock troops of the labor move- 
ment in the fight to preserve collec- 
tive bargaining over job condi- 
tions,” Meany said, and “no other 
task of your central body is more 
important (than) .. . to insure vic- 
tory for the Steelworkers and all 
of us.” 


Ship Explosion 
Probed Under 
New Safety Act 


The Labor Dept. is using recently 
enacted safety provisions of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act, long sought 


by the AFL-CIO, in connection | 


with a recent New Orleans barge 
blast which claimed five lives. 

The department announced that, 
under the new law, it is investi- 
gating a Nov. 17 accident in which 
five ship-repair workers were killed 
and four seriously injured when an 
explosion at the Avondale Marine 
Ways Shipyard ripped through a 
barge designed to carry liquid sul- 
phur while the vessel was in the 
yards for repair. - 

The department is sending a rep- 
resentative from Washington to 
work with Labor Dept. safety con- 
sultants in New Orleans in deter- 
mining the cause of the explosion 
and to decide what corrective actior 
can be taken to prevent such acci- 
dents -in the future. 


“ 


wrote is working conditions. 

The steel industry, he continued, 
“is making the first determined 
large-scale drive by big business to 
wipe out day-to-day safeguards 
against abuse of workers—the safe- 
guards embodied in the work rules 
which labor has fought for and 
won as the result of bitter experi- 
ence. ” 


Taide Foe Given 
His Seat in Senate 


Former Goy. C. Norman Bruns- 
dale, a Republican, has been named 
by North Dakota Gov. John E. 
Davis (R) to fill the vacancy left 
by the recent death of GOP Sen. 
William Langer. 

Davis at the same time an- 
nounced a special vote would be 
held in the state primary next June 
for the purpose of filling Langer’s 
unexpired four-year term in next 
year’s elections. 

The 68-year-old Brunsdale was 
a leader in the unsuccessful effort 
by the Republican state organiza- 
tion to defeat the 1958 renomina- 
tion of the independent-minded 
Langer. 


Company-Backed Group 
Wins Telephone Vote 


A company-supported’ unaffili- 
ated union has won a National 


Labor Relations Board election | 


among 19,000 telephone workers in 
the. metropolitan New York area. 

The association, which former- 
ly held bargaining rights, polled| 
10,558 votes to 4,752 for the Com- 
munications Workers and 1,589 for 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

During the pre-election cam- 
paign, the CWA charged company 
supervisors with openly supporting 
the unaffiliated union by promis- 
ing workers an immediate raise if 
the CWA was defeated, 


jective is to: eliminate jobs and 
workers .. . 


have the gall to insist that the price | 
of this mess of pottage is agree- 
ment that all of the officers of the 
union . . . will ‘actively cooperate 
and encourage’ the members of the 
union to submit to the companies’ 
job and benefit-cutting’ program. 

“Surely a strike.of 116 days sol- 
idly supported by more than 500,- 
000 steel workers and their families 
should be sufficient to convince 
this industry that the Steelworkers 
Union is not a company union and 
that the officers and members will 
never agree that they will act like 


company unionists.” 


Charge Government Laxity 

In his letter to Mueller, Gold-: 
berg said that a Nov. 17 order 
issued by the Business and Defense 
Services Administration relative to 
steel procurement “contains no pro- 
vision to stockpile essential steels.” 
He charged that, unless. the order 
is beefed up, “substantial quanti- 
ties (of steel) will be permitted to 
slip through the hands of the steel 
industry into the hands of private, 
non-defense . consumers.” 


“In all likelihood,” Goldberg 


continued, the government would 


“To cap it all, the companies | 


UNTAPPED RESERVES of the American economy must be 
utilized to meet the challenge of Soviet economic imperialism, Jay 
Lovestone, director of international publications for the AFL-CIO 
told the Joint Economic Committee. Lovestone was one of a group 


of experts invited to testify before 


a subcommittee, headed by Rep. 


Richard Bolling (D-Mo.), studying Soviet economic growth. 


then face at injunction’s end “ex- 
actly the same problems that you 
pointed out in the court case it 
faced during the time the strike 
was in effect.” 


He cautioned the Administration 
against letting the national defense 
“rest on a gamble that hopes for 
a settlement in the 80-day injunc- 
tion period will be realized,” de- 
spite the fact that the USWA has 
“not abandoned hope” that agree- 
ment can be reached before the 
injunction expires. 

In anticipation of federal re- 
intervention in the dispute, Dir. 
Joseph F. Finnegan of the Media- 
tion Service scheduled a Nov. 25 
meeting with Pres. Eisenhower's 
three-man fact-finding board to dis- 
cuss the dispute. This session was 
to be followed by a meeting with 
Mitchell to review the situation, 
Finnegan said, and to “decide on 
‘the best course to take from here.” 


Flemming May Modify 
Stand on Forand Bill 


The Eisenhower Administration, which strongly opposed the 


Forand bill in July hearings, has 


confessed it so’far has failed to 


find a “practical and feasible” alternative. 
The Forand bill would expand the social security program to 


include hospital, surgical and nursing home care. 


%> 


It ‘would be 


financed by a one-fourth of one‘ 


per cent rise in the social security 
tax. 

Arthur S. Flemming, secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
told a press conference his agency 
studied the problem “but up to the 
present time we haven’t come up 
with a plan to supplement volun- 
tary insurance programs.” 

As a result, he added, “we are” 
reviewing our position on the 
basic principles embodied in such 
legislation as the Forand bill.” 

AFL-CIO Social Security. Dir. 
Nelson H. Cruikshank applauded 
Flemming’s “courage . . . in seeking 
solutions for the dire and pressing 
problem of financing the health 
care of the aged.” 

Flemming’s new look is an im- 
portant change from his testimony | ~ 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, where he said the For- 
and bill would bring a “virtual 
halt” to private efforts. He said 


ILO Gets Complaint on 


Canadian Union-Busting 


Ottawa—The Canadian Labor Congress has filed a formal com- 
plaint with the Intl. Labor Organization charging that union-busting 
legislation enacted in Newfoundland violates the principles of “free- 
dom of association and protection of the right to organize.” 

CLC executive officers acted after Canada’s federal government 


failed to disallow a series of laws 
pushed through the- Newfoundland 
provincial legislature last spring by 
Premier Joseph Smallwood to 
break a strike by 10,000 Wood- 
workers employed in logging camps 
of the Anglo-Newfoundland Corp. 
and the Bowater Co. 

The IWA, which had been cer- 
tified as bargaining representative 
of the loggers, was outlawed in. 
the province and workers were 
herded into a government-domi- 
nated “union” set up by one of 
Smallwood’s political supporters 
in the legisiature.. 

The loggers, who had struck 
against wages of $1.05 an hour 
and a 60-hour week, were told that 
the new “union” had signed a con- 
tract with the companies. 


The CLC complaint, sent to Dir.- 


Gen. David Morse of the ILO, is 


expected to be referred to the Free- 
dom of Association Committee 
which is presently engaged in a 
worldwide study of abridgements 
of the rights of workers to form 
and join organizations of their own 
choosing without government in- 
terference. 


CLC officials said federal offi- 
cials had been given advance no- 
tice of the intent to file a com- 
plaint with the ILO in the hope 
that the government would use 
its powers under Canada’s. or- 
ganic laws to invalidate the legis- 
lation. 


They said that Justice Minister 
E, D. Fulton had told CLC execu- 
tive officers that he could give them 
no assurance which would cause 
the €LC to abandon its plans to 


submit a formal complaint to the 
ILO. y 


then that “some” hospital insurance 
would reach 56 percent of the 65 
and over group by 1965 and 68 per- 
cent by 1970. 


Private Firms Can’t Do It 
_ “Private insurance has not met 
the health needs of the aged and 
cannot do so,” Cruikshank said. 
“It is in the nature of private in- 
surance that the increased costs 
of such protection which come with 
age must be borne by the aged 
themselves at a time of rapidly de- 
creasing financial resources.” 


Flemming, as chairman’ of the 
Federal Council on Aging, sent to 
the White House a requested report 
on “Programs and Resources—for 
Older People,” and his conference © 
followed. 


The 83-page document summa- 
rized federal activities and re- 
sources in dealing with the aged, 
listed the “challenges” in employ- 
ment, housing, education, income 
and health and medical care and 
analyzed the programs of govern- 
ment agencies. 

The report noted that 50 mil- 
lion Americans are 45 and older 
and a total of 15 million are 65 
and over. - 

The document called health 
and medical care “the greatest 
challenges of all.” 


In recognizing “growing concern 
over the problem of older people 
with low incomes in paying for mod- 
ern medical care,” the council rec- 
ommended further study by the So- 
cial Security Administration on 
ways to encourage voluntary plans 
and how to supplement them in 
“practicable and desirable” ways. 

‘Compulsory hospitalization in- 
surance for social security benefici- 
aries was mentioned in a companion 
way to voluntary plans. 


Steelworker Elected 
Michigan FEPC Head | 


Detroit—Alexander Fuller, a 
Wayne County trade unionist, has 
been elected chairman of the Mich- 
igan Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. 

Fuller, who has been vice chair- 
man of the commission for the past 
two years, is a member of Steel- 


workers Local 1299, 
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I¢s Our Fight =|. 


rR soiiaiias 60 DAYS the half million Steelworkers who! were 

forced back ‘into the mills under the whip of a Taft-Hartley 
‘injunction in all probability will bp back 2 ee the “bricks” patting for 
their union’s; survival. 

If they are forced out of the mills Bs by the’ sisel industry's 
insistence on destroying the union’s effectiveness through crippling 

— eontract. proposals, they must be provided with financial strength. 

The steel strike is labor’s strike. The Steelworkers are the 

shock troops taking the initial brunt of the big business campaign 
to. weaken and destroy the labor movement. 

It is up to the labor movement to see that the Steelworkers are 
fot beaten into submission because of lack of funds or support 
from their brothers and sisters in other unions. 

. The. big business campaign is based in part on picking off one 
union at a time; the rail unions are the next target, then perhaps 
the longshoremen, the textile workers, the oil ssatdmaed and the 
electrical -workers. 

Siadind:< ts &- Coummiga-delease the inbot- movement cha’ best ' 
back this offensive. But it means providing the financial strength 
‘first of all for the Steelworkers. The outpouring of funds for 
the Steelworkers to date has been effective in putting big business 
‘on notice that the labor movement is united behind the union. 

But the effort must be redoubled and made a top priority for 
all union groups in the natidn. The centuries-old rallying cry is 
the only, answer to the union-busters: “An injury to one is an injury 


to all.” 
The NAM Reacts 
HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS’ 
inability to rise above selfish interest has been laid bare once 
again in its response to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s proposal 
for a top-level labor-management conference to reduce strife. 
The NAM News reacted to the Proposal in an editorial declar- 
ing that unless the labor movement is willing to commit slow suicide 
by surrendering basic freedoms, the proposed conference is a waste 
of time. - 
The NAM hired hands, in an automatic response, apparently 
have decided that it would rather wage industrial war than help 
create the climate for industrial peace. We hope this does not 


reflect the real thinking of the actual leaders of American industry , > 


nor reflect their sense of Tesponsibility to the nation. 

The labor movement is too much aware of its responsibilities to 
accept such an answer as conclusive. It will explore every method 
of reducing industrial strife so that the strength and effectiveness 
of America will not be impaired. 


. 
A National Disgrace 

HE 19TH CENTURY POVERTY that grips most of the hired 
g yr workers who help produce the nation’s food and fiber is 
a disgrace to a nation that prides: itself on its abundance and high 
living standards:-~ ~~ 

The almost unbelievable wages and waiting conditions of many 
farm workers stems from many sources, but perhaps the most 
important is the exclusion of these workers from basic national 
labor and social insurance legislation. 

The extension of the National Labor Relations Act, the Wage- 
Hour Act, the Social Security Act to agricultural workers would 
help remove many of the present evils. 

Corrective legislation coupled with the continuing organizing 
campaign can help erase this blot on the nation’s conscience and 
bring equity and justice to these harshly exploited workers. 
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Issue Stalks Halls ‘of UN: sr : 


By Arnold Beichman 
UNITED NATIONS, N. Y.— Three years 
later, the case of Soviet-enslaved Hungary still 
nags at the conscience of democratic governments 
in the United Nations. 
In the past few days here, the memory of 
Soviet aggression against Hungary in October and 


of the UN. Despite Soviet Dictator Khrushchev’s 
characterization of the Hungarian issue as “a 
dead rat,” Hungary still walks the halls of the 
world organization. 


And it is not only the memory of what hap- 
pened but, in fact, what is still happening in 
that tragic east European land. The UN’s 
special emissary, Sir Leslie Munro of New 
Zealand, is reporting that executions and jail 
sentences of ey ann patriots ‘are still taking 
place. 


For weeks and weeks since the present General 
Assembly started last September, the question 
was what would the UN do about the fact that 
the Soviet Union has flouted more than a dozen 
resolutions, passed overwhelmingly by the assem- 
bly, against Soviet brutalization of Hungary. The 
case of Hungary was not = on the- agenda. 


-NEUTRALIST COUNTRIES and even those 
who once sided with Hungary privately expressed 
themselves as wishing that nothing be said or done 
at this session to disturb what has become known 

s “the spirit of Camp David.” This is a refer- 
ence to the private, still unreported, meeting be- 
tween Pres. Eisenhower and Khrushchev when 
the Soviet dictator visited the United, States. . 


gary on the General Assembly agenda. All kinds 
of legal questions were raised. Did the New Zea- 
land diplomat, a former president of the General 
Assembly, have the right to raise the question 
and if he didn’t have the right, what country would 
move to place Hungary on the agenda? 

The U.S. delegation moved to bring the 
Hungarian question to the assembly in order 
to preclude any legalisms which, quite obvi- 
ously, the Soviet Union and its satellites were 
prepared to raise. 

At the steering committee’s meeting to act 
upon the U.S. motion, the Soviet Union really 
took off. Vasily Kuznetsov, first deputy foreign 


minister of the USSR, referred to the move and 


- 


November 1956 has risen again in the councils . 


A week ago, Sir Leslie moved to inscribe Hun- . 


- 


Hungarian Revolt Still N ags 
At Conscience of Democracies 


the supporting documents as “dirty work,¥ “sordid 
assignment,” “mouthpiece for slander,” “puppet,” 
“slanderous assertions and concoctions,” and other 


-expletives which are regarded as normal Soviet 


rhetoric in this, the era of “peaceful co-existence.” 


AMBASSADOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 
told the UN meeting that “one way to live up to 
that spirit (of Camp David) is to conform with 
United Nations resolutions.” He challenged the 
Soviet position by saying: 

“Instead of criticizing this proposal, why don’t 
you do something to show that you really believe 
in the true spirit of Camp David? Why don’t you 
take down the barbed wire and the observation 
towers which now divide the poor Hungarians 
from Austria and the free world and which have 
turned Hungary into a. vast human cage? Why 
don’t you chain up the savage dogs which roam 
along the border to catch the miserable human 
beings who are seeking freedom? 

“It is by deeds such as these that we can 
best live up to the spirit of Camp David.” 
And then Lodge defined what the “spirit of 

Camp David” does not mean. Said the U.S. 

representative: 

_ “What is against the spirit of Camp David, Mr. 

Chairman, is the subversion of small countries. 
“What is against the spirit of Camp David are 


acts which turn a brave little country into a 
moaning colonialist slum. 


“What is against the spirit of Camp David is 
any behavior which makes a veritable mWCKnGT 


of peaceful coexistence. 


“Mr. Chairman, nothing happened at Camp 


David which requires us to condone evil. 


“NOTHING HAPPENED at Camp David — 
. which requires us to pass by in silence on the 


other side of the street gd a brutality is being 
committed. 


“Nothing happened at Chios David to prevent 
us from acting like human beings made in the. 


image of God when cruelty is being practiced, : 


“The spirit of Camp David was not intended: . 


to be a soporific to peoples in the democracies 
to put them to sleep in the belief that this 


dangerous world—which we all hope may some: 


day be safe—has actually been made safe.” 
The fight for free Hungary still goes on, 
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in this sense he differs from Senators Kennedy, Humphrey and 
‘Symington, each of whom is expected to make an open avowal 
-early next year. Johnson is not expected to, but his backers are 
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his es ies roe ; ia AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D.C, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1959 


Piss Pik 


"SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—For ‘the ane tite since he biekeane 1 a 
sade figure politically, Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas must be 
considered’ a conscious, serious candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 


ee 


strict constitutional controls. 
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Dues Moderate, Assessments Few 
In Typical Union, Survey Shows’ 


“The typical’ union affiliated with the AFL-CIO charges moderate initiation fees and: monthly 
due, pays some form of strike benefits and levies assessments only on rare occasions and then under 


A survey of union financial practices made by AFL-C1O Sec.~Treas. William F. “Schnitzler ‘at 
the request of the Conference of Secretary-Treasurers brought replies from 112 unions, representing 
84 percent of the AFL-CIO mem-®— 


bership. 

The survey gave this picture of 
trade union financial practices: 

MONTHLY DUES—The aver- 
age monthly dues of-the unions re- 

porting was $3.50. Seventy-five per-|. 
cent of the unions charged be- 
tween $2 and $5. 

Most of the unions charging 
above $6 a month financed spe- 
cial pension funds, strike or death 
benefits out of payments. Craft 
union dues tended to be higher 
than those of industrial unions, with 
an average of $4.75. Government 
employe unions had the lowest ay- 
erage dues of $2.25. 

- PER CAPITA TAX—The great 
majority of international unions re- 
ceive per capita tax of between 50 
cents and $2 a month. Only 18 
unions reported a higher per capita 
tax. 

The constitutions of 41 unions re- 
quire that part of the per capita 
tax be set aside for a strike fund, 
24 specify death benefits, and nine 
others earmark a portion of the’ in- 
come for a pension fund. 

INITIATION FEES—tThere was 
a wide range of initiation fees, but 
an analysis of 78 unions which 
answered this section of the ques- 
tionnaire shows the typical initia- 
tion fee to be $7.50. Fifty-one un- 
ions reported fees were $5 and un- 
der; the average for 15 others 
ranged between $5 and*$10, and 
27 unions charged more than $10. 

The range, even within unions, 
was considerable since. some inter- 
national unions set minimum fees, 
others set maximums and sstill 
others leave the amount entirely to 
the discretion of the local union. 
In 22 of the unions reporting, a 
uniform initiation fee is set by the 
international. 

REINSTATEMENT FEES— 
The most common provision for re- 


He has not announced his candidacy and eeibably never will; 


making it unnecessary. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn formally launched the Johnson | P° 
boom. at a Dallas press Conference a month ago. Area Johnson- 
for-President organizations have blossomed all through the state. 
A. central headquarters has been opened in Austin, the_state capi- 
tal; with the Texas Democratic _e committeeman, Byron 
Skelton, as co-chairman. 

* * * 

DEMOCRATIC POLITICS in Texas are initicin ede and 
passionate. Many of the state’s oil-banking-cattle figures have been 
threatening a bolt, or actually bolting, from Democratic national 
candidates since 1940. Under former Gov. Shivers and former 
National Committeeman Dwight Morrow, substantial parts of the 
state Democratic organization supported - Pres. Eisenhower for 
election, and the Republican presidential ticket carried the state in 
both 1952 and 1956. 

Liberal forces: have engaged in a persistent, unrelenting cam- 
paign to regain party control, and their drive is now formalized 
through the organization called .Democrats of Texas. 

Johnson has broad support as a favorite-son candidate, and 
he. will go to the Democratic National Convention with solid 

_ backing from the Texas delegation, There should be no mistake. 
He has some liberal as well as “middie-ol-the-rond” backing, 
* 

JOHNSON’S ASSOCIATES say the senator has no intention of 
trying to match his rivals through speeches all over the country in 
‘seeking to gain support in advance of the convention next July. 
He has half a dozen out-of-state speeches scheduled before the new 
session of Congress opens in January, most of them in the west. 

He is campaigning intensively in Texas itself, covering practically 
every county. He has effectively warned off opposition in the 
Texas sénatorial primary that would make it necessary for him to 
leave Congress next spring to fight for his political life at home. 

The Johnson men strongly doubt that any of the open candidates 
can rally enough support for nomination in the Democratic con- 
vention next July. Since there are so many favorite sons, they 
doubt that presidential primary elections will reveal a strong popu- 
lar trend toward any one candidate. They intend to do everything 
they can to win the nomination for .the senator. 

The knowledgeable recognize that his difficulty lies in his 
identification with the South. It is a question of more than civil 
rights, but it includes civil rights. It also includes the heavy vote 
of southern House Democrats in favor of the Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the cozy alliance of these Democrats with the Republi- 
cans to block liberal legislation in many fields. 

Johnson and the junior Texas senator, Ralph Yarborough, plus 
the-two Oklahoma senators, have joined the Senate’s Democratic 
Western Conference. Johnson has support among young western 
Democratic senators. 

Many northern and midwestern Democrats notoriously believe 
that Johnson, if nominated, could not possibly carry the big cities 
by pluralities large enough to let him win the election. The senator 
himself manifestly is not unaware of this opinion, and he is not 


unaware of the fact that a serious drive is being mounted in his | Picketing. - 


instatement is a fee equal to the ini- 
tiation fee. In 42 unions, where 
a specific uniform initiation fee is 
set by the international union, it 
is most commonly $10 or less. 

ASSESSMENTS—Only 17 un- 
ions reported having levied assess- 
ments since the merger of the AFL- 
CIO in 1955. Ten unions assessed 
their members during 1958 and 
only. six assessments were reported 
during the first half of 1959. About 
half of the assessments were under 
$5. 

STRIKE FUNDS—Forty -eight 
unions reported that they maintain 
special strike funds. Nearly half of 


the strike funds have been set up 


since 1949 and the survey notes 
that “an increasing number of un- 
ions have adopted this practice.” 

Eighteen funds were established 
since 1954, Thirty-five of the re- 
porting unions say their strike funds 
are specifically limited to the pay- 
ment of strike benefits. 

STRIKE BENEFITS—Of 110 
unions responding to this question, 
69 paid strike benefits, 46 of them 
as a matter of right to all strikers 
and 23 based on individual need. 
Where uniform benefits. are paid, 
the amount varies from $10 a week 
to $70 a week, with the majority 
under $25. In some cases, the 
amount of benefits is based on the 
size of the worker’s family. 

The most frequent qualification 
for strike benefits are that the strike 
be duly authorized by the interna- 
tional, that the individual striker be 
a member in good standing, and 
that he fulfill his regular strike or 
picket duties. Most unions require 
a waiting period of one or two 
weeks before benefits are paid. 

INVESTMENT OF UNION 
FUNDS—The most common type 
of investment for union funds con- 
tinues to be government bonds. 


NLRB Ruling Says L-G 
Backs Picketing Curb 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled that the 
Landrum-Griffin Act provisions specifically restricting recognition 
and organizational picketing do not supersede its controversial 
“Curtis doctrine,” under which the board bars minority roregnninn 


The new provisions, the board 

said in a 3 to 1 decision, “merely 
amplify” the general Taft-Hartley 
language under which the board 
:‘|}holds that minority picketing for 
recognition is an unfair labor prac- 
f| tice because it- seems to “coerce” 
:| employes to.join the union. 
Board Member John H. Fan- 
:|ning dissented sharply, declaring 
that the new Landrum-Griffin pro- 
vision was enacted because the 
Taft-Hartley section-was not meant 
| to deal ‘with peaceful, primary 
picketing, and that the L-G provi- 
sions are not an amplification of 
Taft-Hartley but an entirely new 
section. ~~ 

The board's decision came as the 
U.S. Supreme Court was studying 
the Curtis case after agreeing to 
take it under review. A court of 
appeals had reversed the board’s 
| ruling that picketing in the Curtis 
case was an unfair labor -practice. 
A number of similar cases are in 
the courts with at least one other 
appeals court upholding the board. 

The Landrum-Griffin provisions 
on recognition picketing say that it 
is illegal for a union to picket to 
organize or for recognition where 
the employer lawfully has recog- 
nized another union,. a valid elec- 
tion has been held at.a plant within 
the past 12 months, or picketing has 
continued for a reasonable time not 
to exceed 30 days without an elec- 


behalf. He is the first serious southern candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination since “Cactus Jack” Garner in 1932. 


$100,000 CONTRIBUTION to the Los Angeles Community Chest 
and Red Cross is made on behalf of members of the-Hotel & Res- 
taurant Employes from an émployer-financed joint fund. Left to 
tight, AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Irwin DeShetler; F. A. Schnell, vice 
Chairman of the city’ s Red Cross chapter; Sidney Hodemaker, 
employer representative; Community Chest Pres. Ernest Loebbecke; 
tad Pres, John L. Cooper of the Hotel Workers siete 
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tion shaitina being filed. 

The final sentence of this sec- 
tion reads, however that “nothing 
in this paragraph (7) shall be con- 
strued to permit any act which 
would otherwise be an unfair labor 
practice under this section 8(b).” 

The board majority held that 
under the general Taft-Hartley lan- 
guage recognition picketing by a 
minority union is an unfair labor 
practice, and that the sentence of 
L-G quoted above preserves that 
situation. 

The board ruling came on a Case 
involving the Sierra Furniture Co. 
Local 123 of the Furniture Workers 
and Teamster Local 208 all of Los 
Angeles. It ordered the unions to 
cease and desist from “restraining 
or coercing” the firm’s workers by 
picketing for recognition. 


Career Man Appointed 
To Labor Dept. Post 


Nelson M. Bortz, a career offi- 


‘cial with the Labor Dept. since 


1935, has been named deputy as- 
sistant secretary of labor for labor- 
management relations. — 

He will serve under Asst. Laber 
Sec. John J. Gilhooley, who super- 
vises the new Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports. Bortz. has 
been associate director of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, 


‘| sured securities. 


| Organization of American States to | 


Eight unions are’ required by. their © 
constitution to invest only in treas- 
ury bonds, while 13 others are lim- 
ited to- bonds or government-in- 


A total of 61 unions are investing 
in some type of government se- 
curity. Forty-three unions have in- 
vestments in savings banks, 34 in 
building and loan association, 13 
in corporate stock, 11 in corpora- 
tion bonds and 12 in real estate 
mortgages. 7 

Several unions also report invest- 
ments in cooperative housing pro 
ects and loans to companies in ee 
industry to help maintain the firm’ 
in business and preserve jobs for un- 
ion members. 


NCIP Supports 
White House 
Meeting Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) ~ p 
prevail. The stake of industry, la- 
‘bor and the general public in an 
undisturbed period of industrial 
peace transcends self-interest.” 

In proposing the top-level con- 
ference, Meany wrote Eisenhower 
that there was a need for the de-. 
velopment of “guiding lines for just 
and harmonious labor-management 
relations.” 

He cited the 116-day nationwide 
steel shutdown, the increasing 
Soviet economic challenge and the 
fact that some political leaders are 
advancing the “rather dangerous” ° 
suggestion of government, interven- 
tion in collective bargaining as 
proof of the naee for. such a meet- 
ing. 

Die aie who endorsed the 
program and instructed Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell to confer with 
Meany and industry leaders on 
plans for the conference, noted that 
his Administration has for some 
time urged labor-management meet- 
ings to talk over common problems. 

The NCIP said the suggestion for 
the conference “is well within the 
general philosophy of collective 
bargaining in a free economy.” 
Neither, labor nor management “op- | 
erates in a vacuum” when they sit — 
down at a bargaining table, it — 
went on. 

Declaring that it “believes im- 
plicity in the principle of collective © 
bargaining,” the council said that 
“new guidelines for such bargain- . 
ing sessions arrived at freely with . 
the enormous prestige of the presi- | 
dency behind them can be of tre- 
mendous value.” 


Freedom for 
Paraguayan 
Unions Urged 


The AFL-CIO has asked the 


\ 


use its influence to persuade Para- | 
guay to “practice democracy in the . 
trade union field” and end “the , 
brutal suppression of human rights 
and civil liberties.” 

In a letter to OAS Gen. Sec. 
Jose A. Mora, AFL-CIO > Pres. 
Meany cited a convention resolu- 


; 


‘| tion expressing solidarity and sup- 


port for Paraguayan trade union- 
ists “who are languishing in jail or 
are struggling to regain their free- 
dom in the underground or in 
exile.” 

Meany strongly endorsed an 
earlier request for intercession 
made to the OAS by the Inter- 
American Regional Organization 
(ORIT), regional arm of the Intl. ' 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
(ions. 
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Migrant Exploitation Called. 
Church, Civic Leaders ) 
Back Organizing Drive 


a Bikes SE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
offering unacceptable wages and 
then receive foreign workers to 
bring in his crops.” 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-II) 
said a minimum wage could be 
applied to agriculture as a practi- 
cal matter, along with other pro- 
tectiye legislation, but the politi- 
cal opposition of the Farm 
Bureau is “very potent.” 

Douglas said Mitchell “deserves 
very high credit” for standing up to 
the pressures of the Farm Bureau 
and the Dept. of Agriculture and 
as the first secretary of labor to 
approach the farm labor problem. 

Twoé days before he addressed 
the Chicago conference, Mitchell 
announced in Washington the 
amended rules covering farm work- 
er recruitment. 


A sharp exchange followed 
Douglas’ speech at the close of the 
conference. Matt Triggs, assistant 
legislative director for the Farm 
Bureau, said he felt a “substantial 
rebuttal” could be made to the 
arguments presented at the confer- 
ence and feared the “factual inac- 
curacies” were becoming “dogma.” 

Douglas broke in and drew 
Triggs’ admission that Douglas had 
made no misstatements of fact. 
Douglas said he would debate the 
problem “publicly with any repre- 
sentative of the Farm Bureau at 


. any place in Illinois.” 


Msgr. George G, Higgins, di- 
rector of the Social Action Dept., 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, said the intent of the 
proposals made recently by 
-Mitchel}’s . consultants. on.» the: 
-Mexican:import pregram is td put’ 

‘on the American grower pri- 
mary responsibility for recruit- 
ing his own labor. 

If Congress “laughs ‘ off” the 
“substantial” amendment of the 
Mexican program when it comes 
up for renewal in 1961, Higgins 
added, then his conditional support 


Labor Says Jobless Understated, 
Urges ‘More Accurate’ Yardsticks 


The AFL-CIO has told the Labor Dept. that its current methods of measuring unemployment 


do not accurately reflect the scope 


In a memorandum to Commissioner of Labor Statistics Ewan Clague, the federation made a half 
dozen recommendations for improving current methods and collecting additional data “to throw light 


Bie 


‘Disgrace’ 


as a consultant “no longer stands.” 
He said the program eventually 
must end. 

Dr. Varden Fuller, professor of 
agricultural economics at the Unit 
versity of California and the exec- 
utive secretary of Pres. Truman’s 
1950-51 Commission on Migratory 
Labor, proposed public policy goals 
aimed at a domestic farm force 
supplemented by a seasonal forc 
of young workers. z 

A key in creating a cooperative 
response from growers, he noted, 
would be to commit the Mexican 
import program “to a specified ter- 
mination date and that no similar 
programs again be authorized.” 

Fuller said a “rich enough, pro- 
ductive enough” 
America’s should not tolerate the 
existence of migratory workers. 

William L. Batt, Jr., secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Dept. of Labor 
and Industry, suggested that the 
President’s State of the Union mes- 
sage in January and the pending 
report of the Williams Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Labor join in 
proposing omnibus legislation to 
protect migrants. f 

Frederick S. Van Dyke, a 
third generation farmer with 900 
acres in California’s San- Joaquin 
County expressed himself in 
favor of the unionization of farm 
workers, legal bargaining, a $1.25 
state minimum wage, a federal 
minimum, jobless pay, an end to 
or drastic cutback in the Mexi- 
can program. 

On the other side, John Zucker- 
man, corporation farmer of Stock- 
ton, Calif., and spokesman for the 
California Growers’ Farm Labor 
Committee, described the confer- 
ence critics of growers as “pseudo- 
socio-agricultural experts.” 

He said the migrant workforce is 
made up of “industrial or agricul- 
tural misfits or rejects,” compared 
to imported Mexicans who “do the 


~ 


economy like| . 


‘11958 election, which saw former 


job and go home.” 


of joblessness. 


on the way in which economic conditions affect employment.” 
Peter Henle, assistant director of > a 


research for the AFL-CIO, told 
Clague in an accompanying letter 
the labor movement is “seriously 
concerned” with the extent of job- 
lessness and over “the slow rate at 
which unemployment has _ been 
dropping following the 1957-58 re- 
cession.” 


Postwar High 


The present unemployment rate, | : : 
P eon >| work is available. 


said Henle, excluding the effects of 
the steel strike, is higher than in 
“any other postwar, non-recession 
year.” : 
The Labor Dept, has the re- 
sponsibility, said the AFL-CIO 
memorandum, to “make clear 
that the basic unemployment 
figure does not measure the full 
impact of economic conditions 
on the job-seeking problems of 
individuals,” and that “there 
exists a real danger that public 
policy will be based on an inad- 
equate appreciation of the reali- 


ties of the unemployment pic- | 


ture.” 

The AFL-CIO recommended the 
following changes and additions to 
“provide the public with more ac- 
curate information:” 


@ A specific question to be used 


' by census interviewers in their 


monthly suryey of 35,000 house- 
holds to determine if an unem- 
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Work’ “en ae Switch | 
Tactics to Help GOP 


Los Angeles—A belligerent but not optimistic group of sup- 
porters of so-called “right-to-work” met here to mull over their 
trouncing in the 1958 elections and decided on a switch in tactics 
aimed at letting Republican candidates off the hook. 

Reed Larson, executive vice president of the National ‘Right- | 


to-Work’ Committee, which spon- 
sored the meeting, indicated his 
group will lay low during the 1960 
presidential elections and concen- 
trate on trying to push “sleeper” 
bills through state legislatures. 

“The Republicans can breathe 
easy now,” Larson said. 

This was an obvious reference to 
the bitter fight in California in the 


GOP Sen. William F. Knowland 
and the “right-to-work” initiative 
he supported go down in defeat by 
upwards of a million votes. 

Some Republicans opposed the 


ployed worker is not looking for 
work because he believes there are 
no jobs available. 


Under the current method a 
worker is counted as unemployed 
only if he is out of a job and active- 
ly seeking a new one. If he says he 
isn’t seeking work he can be count- 
ed as unemployed only if he volun- 
teers the reason that he thinks no 
If he does not 
volunteer this information he is 
counted as “not in the labor force,” 
thus reducing the size of the labor 
force, the number of unemployed 
persons and.the rate of unemploy- 
ment. 

@ A question designed to de- 
termine whether a jobless person 
not currently looking for work was 
awaiting the results of a job inquiry 
made within the last 60 days. The 
absence of a specific question poses 
the “clear probability of under- 
counting.” 

@ The Census sample should be 
rechecked to make certain it in- 
cludes a proper representation of 
distressed areas. The current sur- 
vey covers 330 areas but no attempt 
is made to include or exclude dis- 
tressed areas. 

@ The regular monthly Labor 
Dept. release should include esti- 
mates giving the full-time equiva- 


lent of involuntary part-time unem- 


ployment. This would cover work- 
ers who are working only part time 
because they cannot find full time 
jobs. Methods for measuring this 
factor are available and the results 
should be published separately so 
that the public is aware of the 
problem. 


@ Comparisons of the actual 
labor force with the “projected” 
labor force to be published regularly 
by the Labor Dept. The slowdown 
in labor force growth during re- 
cessions clearly points to the exist- 
ence of large numbers of people 
who would be in the labor force 
and at work if -jobs were more 
plentiful. Such persons could be 
more accurately described as un- 
employed rather than not in the 
labor force. 

@ Initiation of a full-scale field 
study of the types of jobs and in- 
dustries in which unemployed per- 
sons eventually return to work, 
comparing these with previous jobs 
in terms of level of skill and earn- 
ings. 

In the official count a laid-off 
auto worker may appear first as 
“unemployed” and then as “em- 
ployed” when he picks up a job at 
a filling station, with no recog- 
nition of the very genuine unem- 
ployment of his full personal skills 


“A 


measure, such as former GOP Gov. 
Goodwin Knight, whom Knowland 
pushed out of the race for governor 
only to lose to Democratic Gov. 
Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, a bitter 
foe of “right-to-work.”. 

Robert Tevlin, executive sec- 
retary of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for Voluntary Unionism, the 
California branch of the national 
group, said all attempts to put a 
“right-to-work” measure on the 
ballot have been dropped, and 
“we are now going to work coun- 
ty-by-county to elect legislators 
who will vote for the bill in the 
state legislature.” 

“Vice-Pres. Nixon, who has still 
never said whether he is for or 
against the compulsory open shop 
proposal, has declared his opposi- 
tion to putting the controversial 
issue on the ballot for a popular 
vote because labor laws are “far 
too complicated to lend themselves 
to ‘one shot’ laws consisting of only 
a few sentences.” 

The pro-“right-to-work” forces 
in California have apparently 
heeded Nixon’s advice. 

Rep. Edgar Hiestand (R-Calif> 
told the “right-to-work” meeting he 
favors a national law prohibiting 
the union shop, but Larson said his 
group is pressing for it on a state 
level. ; 

Larson said that advocates of 
the measure are now active in 
only three states: California, 
Washington and Vermont, and 
that it will not be pushed on the 
ballot in 1960 because “there 
hasn’t been enough basic educa- 
tional work done yet.” 

The meeting was closed to the 
press ahd public. Larson said those 
in attendance were mostly business- 
men and professionals and some 
union men.” 4 

The union members who were 
identified later were mostly those 
with legal action of various’ kinds 
now pending against their own or- 
ganizations, 

Father of AFL-CIO 
Legislative Rep. Dies 


Peter Curran, father of AFL- 
CIO Legislative Rep. John T. Cur- 
ran, died of a heart attack Nov. 23 
at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Curran, 63, was a member of the 


New’ Rules on 
Farm Labor 
Called Weak 


The AFL-CIO has rapped La. 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell’s new 
amended regulations to protect 
domestic farm workers as “not 
enough.” 

The “present inadequate and un- 
realistic concept of the prevailing 
wage” went unchanged and this is 
why labor’s reaction is “keen dis- 
appointment,” AFL-CIO Dir. of 
Organization John W. Livingston 
told a national farm labor. confer- 
ence in Chicago. hicg 
_ Mitchell announced in Wash- 
ington that the new amendments 
covering administration of the 
federal-state employment service 


would go into effect Dec. 20. 


They “are, Mitchell said, “de- 
signed to prevent the use of tax- 
supported facilities in undercutting 
prevailing wages, working condi- 
tions, housing and transportation 
practices when farmers recruit -do- 
mestic farm workers from out-of- 
state sources.” ° 


- Cover Domestic Workers 
The changes make clear the reg- 


ulations refer to domestic and not 
foreign workers; apply to transpor- 


tation costs and not safety, which — 


is covered elsewhere; and broaden 
the way in which protective stand- 
ards can be applied. 

Livingston pointed out that, 
in the absence of collective bar- 
gaining, the prevailing wage now 
sanctioned by the government is. 
what the grower offers or “would 

like to pay” and usually is set 
“prior to harvesting.” 

Mitchell’s announcement noted 
the amendments deleted the propo- 
sal that the employment service sys- 
tem consider “the worker’s reliabil- 
ity and his past fulfillment of his 
work contract.” 

Organized labor united in fight- 
ing this grower-pushed amendment, 
labeling it a “blacklist.” 

The regulation which stands un- 
changed allows the employment 
service to make “evaluation, where 
appropriate, of the applicant’s work 
history,” Mitchell added. 

Livingston said labor hoped 
the federal government would 
take “a stronger hand” in polic- 
ing the regulations. 

Mitchell’s amendments came aft- 
er a long battlle to block their issu- 
ance. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation and farm congressmen 
contended he had no authority to 
act, but Attorney-Gen. William P. 
Rogers ruled he did. Benson as- 
sailed the Mitchell proposals as 
“federal intervention . . . sO Ie 

pugnant to agriculture.” 


AFL-CIO Sets Meet 
For State Leaders 


Methods. for strengthen- 
img the existing cooperation 
between the national AFL- 
CIO and its state central bod- 
ies will be explored at a three- 
day conference to be held in 
AFL-CIO headquarters. in 
Washington Jan. 7-9. . 

In a letter inviting the pres- 
idents and secretaries of 
state central bodies to attend 
the session, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany said the con- 
ference would explore areas 
and techniques “for expan- 
sion of our mutual efforts.” 

The conference, Meany 
said, will be addressed by the 
national AFL-CIO officers 
and the directors of various 
departments of the federation. 
Members of the national staff, 
he said, are conferring with 
a representative group of 
state officers on the details of 
the agenda. 


and money-making capacity. 


Railroad and Steamship Clerks. 
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Stepped-Up Political Action Voted: 


Drive to Repeal ‘Work’ sig 
Top Goal of Texas AFL-CIO 


San Antonio, Tex.—The Texas State AFL-CIO convention here launched a ‘major campaign 
for repeal of the 12-year-old “right-to-work” law. 
The convention also voted all-out support of Texas workers engaged in difficult strikes against 
union-fighting employers, denounced the “class war” tactics of employer organizations and called 
for stepped-up efforts in political activity to attain labor’s “full potential” backing for liberal labor 


and social legislation. 

In significant actions the 521 ac- 

credited delegates to the merged 
state labor body’s third annual con- 
vention also: — 
: @ Called for a state graduated 
income tax, keyed to the progres- 
sive federal income levy, to finance 
broadened state education, health 
and welfare programs. 

e@ Advocated repeal of the state 
poll tax as improperly limiting the 
franchise. 

‘@ Re-elected Pres. Jerry Hol- 
loman and Sec.-Treas. Fred Schmidt 
and elected an executive board con- 
sisting of 19 vice presidents from 
the state’s 13 districts and from 
the six national and international 


- unions with 10,000 or more mem- 


bers in the state. 

‘@ Denounced the Landrum- 
Griffin Act as a “betrayal of Amer- 
ican working people by reaction- 
ary Republicans and Democrats” 
and said that Texas workers would 


| “hold the Democratic Party leader- 
ship responsible . . . if they con- 
tinue to award (congressional) com- 
mittee chairmanships and party 
honors to those who have betrayed 
their trust.” 

. @ Approved a broad-scale civil 
rights program endorsing the full 
AFL-CIO convention program and 
specifically recommending that each 
state- federation district form its 
own Civil Rights Committee to 
work in the field. 

@ Approved. a legislative pro- 
gram covering a wide range of pro- 
posals for improved schools, con- 
servation practices, hospital and 
public health service and regula- 
tion of public utilities. 


Johnson, Rayburn Speak - 
Both Texas members of the U.S. 
Senate—Sen. Lyndon Johnson, the 
Democratic leader, and Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough — were convention 


Labor Rallies at Alamo, 


Denounces ‘Class War’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
pendence, where a handful of men 
fought to the death more than a 
century ago in the war for free- 
dom—delegates reassembled in for- 
mal convention session and adopted 
/ a resolution rededicating themselves 
“to work with all fervor to secure 
the full economic, social and civil 
rights” of workers. 

“We serve notice here and now 

that we are each prépared to 
' cross the ‘Travis Line’ to signify 
our determination’ to resist the 
assault on the. rights, the well- 
being and the dignity of men and 
women who labor in our state,” 
the resolution declared. ; 
“Those who plan and those: 


Meany Raps 
Cubans for 


ORIT Attack 


(Continued from Page 1) 
for a neutralist drive in Latin 
America. 

The Cuban labor group’s conven- 
tion, in addition to withdrawing 
from ORIT and adopting numerous 
resolutions, heard an address from 
an invited representative of labor 
in the Soviet Union and was ad- 
dressed by delegates from East 
German unions. 

The resolution to withdraw from 
‘ORIT termed the organization “an 
agency of American imperialism,” 
and charged that it had supported 
Latin-American dictatorships and 
opposed the Cuban revolution. 

Meany termed the charge of 
domination by American im- 
perialism “hot air and nonsense.” 
ORiT has sharply opposed all 
' dictatorships in Latin America. 


nounced it is setting up a new con- 
federation for Latin American un- 
ions with headquarters in Havana 
under the direction of the CTC. 

The convention elected a pro- 
Castro slate of officers headed by 
David Salvador, who took control 
of the Cuban labor movement when 
Castro forces marched into Ha- 
Yana last January. 

The convention also adopted a 
plan offered by the government un- 
der which all workers will con- 
tribute 4 percent of their salaries 
to the government's industrializa- 


tion ad 


The Cuban labor group an-/ 


who lead this assault should now 
know that an injury to one f us 
is an injury to all.” 

(The “Travis Line” was a refer- 
ence to the famous sword’s-point 
line scratched if the earth by the 
commander of the fortress, Col. 
William B. Travis, as he asked all 
members of the garrison who re- 
jected surrender and would fight to 
the death to cross it. All of the 
Alamo’s defenders crossed the line 
and were killed in the final assault.) 


. Strikes Described 

_ Before the march to the Alamo 
the convention in the Gunter Hotel 
heard a narration describing each 
of the strikes—nearly a dozen of 
them—in which Texas workers and 
unions are working to protect their 
jobs against imported strikebreak- 
ers, the “contracting-out” of work 
| and assorted other methods of un- 
ion-fighting. 

In the darkened hall, spokesmen 
of the strikers appeared upon the 
stage during the narration. Maury 
Maverick, Jr.—former state repre- 
sentative and son of a celebrated 


| former Texas liberal congressman 


and mayor—read the famed “never 
retreat or surrender” letter sent out 
by Col. Travis from the doomed 
Alamo. 

No More Abuse = 


“I have had about ail I want 
of public abuse heaped upon work- 
ing men and women of this state,” 
said State AFL-CIO. Sec.-Treas. 
Fred Schmidt before the Alamo 
after State Pres. Jerry Holloman 
had opened the reconvened session 
with prayer. 


strike, or a single piece of legisla- 
tion, but with a class way of think- 
ing” directed at workers, Schmidt 
said. 
_ “Those other men who took 
their stand at the Alamo would 
understand” the cause of Texas 
workers, Schmidt declared. “They 
were not public relations men or 
corporation people but men who 
came out of the Texas land.” 
The delegates in their formal 
resolution charged the Texas Man- 
ufacturers Association, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
with deliberate promotion of “class 
war” by “attempting to return labor- 
management relations” to the 


“sweatshop conditions of the 
| 1900's.” 


“We are not dealing with just a 


speakers. Also on the program was 

Michigan’s liberal Democratic Gov. 

G. Mennen Williams. z 

The convention pledged that 

the campaign for repeal of “right- 
to-work” restrictions now saddled 
on the Texas labor movement 
would be the “No. 1” program of 
the state federation during the 
year ahead. The battle will be 
ee 
state 

It will mark organized labor’s|. 
first major effort for repeal of the 
compulsory open shop law since it 
ws enacted in 1947. 

Approval of the state income tax 
proposal marked a new step for 
Texas labor, which played a major 
part in helping defeat a general 
sales tax drive in the legislature 
earlier this year. 

The resolution on taxes acknowl- 
edged that new sources of revenue 
must be sought by the state and 
that trade union members would 
have to bear their share of the bur- 
den, A state personal income tax 
based on a percentage of the fed- 
eral tax would be “graduated and 
based on ability to pay,” the con- 
vention said. 

The resolution also called ‘for 
a strong corporaté profits tax to 
“obtain for non-residents some of 
the wealth originating within (the 
state’s) borders which otherwise 
leaves the state untaxed.” 

Johnson was cordially received 
as he told the convention that “re- 
sponsible American labor must 
have a vital role” in meeting the 
problems of the nation. 


He defended the revised Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill as “the best and 
fairest” labor law obtainable un- 
der the circumstances Congress 
faced last sesion and emphasized 
that the bill had been improved 
by the Senate by sending it to 
conference committee. 

Yarborough spoke of efforts next 
year to remove the harsher. provi- 
sions of the new law and charged 
that the bill as passed by the House 
was “brought out of -a lobbyist’s 
pocket” and voted through by Re- 
publicans and a minority of Dem- 
ocrats without committee hearings. 

Williams said that eight years 
under the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion had deft the country lack- 
ing a national leadership “with a 
high sense of values and with di- 
nena exuberance and enthusi- 


National Bank said here. 


general downturn.” 


threatens.” 
He warned that businessmen 


1960 and into 1961.” 


Top Bank Executive Seda 
|| Danger of 1961 Recession 


Chicago—Despite the changes in economic affairs’ “the 
business-cycle has not been repealed” and there is a “prospect 
of another recession in 1961,” a vice president of the Chase 


- William F. Butler told a meeting of the American Petroleum 
Institute that while business activity in the first half of 1960 
will see a rapid expansion of production and employment it 
will slow down in the second half and “in 1961 general busi- 
ness may move onto a virtual’ plateau, preceding another 


There are a number of things “that could be done to bring 
the business cycle under better control,” Butler said. “The 
employment insurance system could be improved. We could 
usefully make the tax system more flexible, so that rates would 
, be reduced in a recession period and increased when inflation 


vigilance for signs of the next recession as we move through 


“should watch with increasing 


Rockefeller 


Lashed on 


Compensation Policies 


Buffalo—A hard-hitting resolution attacking the administration 
of workmen’s compensation in this State was adopted here at the 
final session of the New York State AFL-CIO convention. 

Pres. Harold C. Hanover set the stage for approval of the meas- 


ure by accusing the administration of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 


of “eroding the social insurance 
system by administrative decrees.” 


He told the 1,500 delegates, rep- 
resenting more than 2 million union 
members: 

“At the very top of the list is the 
shameful way in which a whole 
new series of policy decrees have 
been undermining the protection 
of workers under the Workmen’s 
Compensation system.” 

The lengthy resolution calls 
for alerting all affiliated unions 
“to this intolerable situation”; a 
meeting with Rockefeller to dis- 
cuss the matter; and legislative 
action to insure that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law is in- 
terpreted liberally. 

The measure also urged increas- 
ing the maximum compensation for 
disabilities to two-thirds of the in- 
jured worker’s average weekly 
wage. Present law provides a top 
of $45 a week. 

Delegates also approved unani- 
mously, by standing vote, a reso- 
lution supporting the Steelworkers 
and urging all affiliates to help the 
union win its fight. 

“It is no mere coincidence that 
the 116-day steel strike has come 
during the administration of Pres. 
Eisenhower, who has enshrined the 
big business viewpoint in the White 
House and adopted industry propa- 
ganda on every major question of 
the day as his personal gospel,” the 
resolution stated, 


hensible dictatorship.” 


exile, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
ship as “unworthy of diplomatic 
recognition or economic  assist- 
ance.” 

In the message to the exiled 
Spanish trade unionists, now head- 
quartered in Toulouse, 
Meany declared: 

“On the occasion of the de- 
cision of our government to have 
Pres, Eisenhower be the guest of 
the Franco regime when en route 
to a number of countries in Asia, 
we of the AFL-CIO reaffirm to 
you our international free trade 
union solidarity and extend 

through you our warmest greet- 


AFL-CIO Hits Franco 
On Eve of Ike’s Visit 


On the eve of Pres. Eisenhower’s scheduled visit to Franco Spain 
in connection with an 11-nation “good-will” tour, the AFL-CIO 
has reiterated its condemnation of the Franco regime as “a repre- 


Meany assailed the Franco dictator- | . 


France, | in 


Other major resolutions passed 


In a cablegram to Pasqual Tomas, general secretary of the Gen- 
eral Union of Spanish Workers in@—— 


ings to the heroic Spanish work- 
ers and liberty-loving people .of 
Spain.” 

Meany recalled that the AFL- 
CIO’s third constitutional conven- 
tion in San Francisco in Sept. 
“unanimously reaffirmed this policy 
support of democracy and the 
working people.” 

The cablegram to Tomas con- 
cluded: 

“American labor will continue 
its efforts in cooperation with free 
world labor to,hasten the day when 
Spain will be free and democratic 
and the Spanish workers will en- 
joy the freedom and _ prosperity 


by the convention called for: 
@ Enactment of a_ statewide 
minimum wage of $1.50 an hour, 


‘This resolution also urged that Con- 


gress “be memorialized to adopt the 
same minimum nationally.” 

@ Amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to provide a seven- 
hour day and a 35-hour week, and 
requesting the AFL-CIO to organ- 
ize a national campaign to obtain 
passage of such an amendment. 

@ A maximum unemployment 
insurance benefits rate of two-thirds 
the. average weekly-earnings of ‘all 
workers covered by the law; extend- 
ing jobless benefits to all workers, 
including employes of non-profit 
institutions, and increasing the 
duration of benefits from 26 to 39 
weeks. 

@ Supporting the proposals-of 
23 railroad unions in negotiations 
with the nation’s major railroads; 
denouncing the railroads’ counter- 
demands as “a union-busting policy 
doomed to failure,” and labelling 
the charge “featherbedding” as a 
“brazen and shameless attempt to 
deceive the public.” 

@ Assisting the state legislative 
boards of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods in their efforts to retain the 
“full-crew” law which railroad 
managements are campaigning to 
have repealed. 

@ Appointment of a committee 
to study the findings of the State 
Labor Department’s special com- 
mittee which investigated strike- 


| breaking activities in the newspaper 


industry earlier this. ‘year; seeking 
legislation to “stop the invasion of 
the labor-management field by pro- 
fessional strike breakers.” 

This convention was the first 
since merger last December. Han- 
over praised the cooperation be- 
tween the representatives of the two 
former nee. , 


IUD Conference to 


Study Retirement 


The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. will hold a two-day confer- 
ence on “Retirement and Leisure in 
Industrial Society,” Dec. 2 and 3 
at Washington’s DuPont Plaza 
Hotel. 

Among those participating in the 
program will be IUD Dir. Al 
Whitehouse; Nelson Cruikshank, 


director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Social Security; Julius Rothman of 
AFL-CIO Community Service Ac- 
tivities; Charles Odell, director of 
the Auto Workers’ Retired Workers 
Dept.; and Clint Golden, a con- 


which they so richly deserve.” 


_ bsultant for the Steelworkers. 
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Meany Hits Attack on Labor: 


Fake ‘Inflation’ Cry 


Stifles U.S. 


has declared. 


Economy | 


The attack on trade unions and collective bargaining under the 
guise of “fighting inflation” is basically a fight “against economic 
expansion and full employment,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


He levelled the charge in the November issue of “The Annals,” 


the publication: of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, an issue devoted to the 
subject of inflation. 

The nationwide campaign on 
inflation, Meany writes, “has dis- 
torted reality” and has submerged 
the crucial problems facing the 
nation”—national defense, pub- 
slic service needs of a growing 
population, economic aid for the 
uncommitted nations and ad- 

 justment to automation and tech- _ 
nological change. 

The phony inflation campaign is 
thoroughly exposed, Meany says, 
in the nature of the attack on un- 
jons and bargaining: ‘Americans 
have been told incessantly,” says 
Meany, “that wage increases are 
an inflationary evil, since they are 
supposed to have resulted in both 
excessive consumer demand for 
goods and great increases in costs 
per unit of production.” 

The facts are, he writes, that 
“there was no excessive consumer 
demand” from mid-1955 to mid- 
1958 when prices were creeping up. 
“There was no general shortages of 
goods. Instead there was weak- 
ness in consumer markets during 
most of that time and there was a 
growing gap between the economy’s 
ability to produce and its ability to 
consume.” 

As for unit costs, says the AFL- 
CIO president, “since 1947 output 
per manhour of work has risen at 
a faster rate than in previous pe- 
riods, despite the slow pace of 
economic progress in the past few. 
years.” He adds: 

“It is the attack on trade unions 
and collective bargaining that ex- 


Civil Rights Report 
Now on Public Sale 


The 1959 report of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights can 


- now be purchased from the Super-|* *” 


intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for $2 a copy. An 
abridgement of the 668-page re- 
port, entitled “With Liberty and 
Justice for All,” is also available 
for 60 cents a copy. 

The Commission said a heavy 

. demand by labor, religious and hu- 
man rights groups had exhausted 
its stock of reports and future or- 
ders should be sent to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

The report covers findings and 
recommendations of the Commis- 
sion dealing with denial of the right 
to vote, discrimination in housing 
and discrimination in public edu- 
cation. 


poses the underlying drive of the 


policies. The entire campaign is 
basicallyea fight against economic 
expansion and full employment. 
The attack against trade unions, as 
‘well as the propaganda for ‘tight 
money’ and budget surpluses at 
low levels of output and income, is 
an attempt to achieve a slow pace 
of economic progress and high 
levels of unemployment.’ 

“What the restrictionists have. 


not yet fully developed is a for- 
mula by which they can attain 

sufficiently high levels of unem- 

ployment to satisfy them and 
win elections at the same time.” 

_ The need for national survival 
and continued progress can be met 
by economic expansion of at least 
5 percent a year. Continuing wage 
and salary increases, writes Meany, 
should be encouraged if growing 
consumer markets are to be at- 
tained. 

There must be an end, he adds, 
to the incessant propaganda ‘cam- 
paign about runaway inflation. 
Rapid economic expansion to sus- 
tain full employment and meet the 
nation’s needs will do more than 
anything to stabilize the price 
situation. 


campaign for restrictive economic: 


Workers. Left to right 


Madison, Wis.—A group of 


LABOR EDUCATION problems were discussed at conference of 
union education directors at University of Wisconsin’s School for 


are: Emil Starr of the Clothing Workers; 
Dir. John D. Connors of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education; Richard 
| Humphreys, Allied Industrial Workers; Mark Starr, Ladies’ gar- 
ment Workers; and Emory ‘Via, conference coordinator. The 
School for.Workers is marking its 35th anniversary. 


|\Labor Educators View 

Union Responsibilities 
leading universities joined union educators here in a weeklong ex- 
ploration of “labor’s public responsibility.” 


The session, sponsored by the National Institute of Labor Educa- 
tion, was a feature of the 35th anniversary observance of the Uni- 


[Merger Plan ! 
Approved by] 
Toledo Labor 


Toledo, O—Unity came to the 
trade union movement here as 483 
delegates representing 70 local uns 
ions unanimously put their stamp of 
approval on the constitution for the’ 
newly-created Toledo Area AFLs 
CIO Council. 

The merger convention, held in 
the auditorium of Macomber Vo. 
cational High School, brought to- 
gether the former Toledo Centraj 
Labor Union and the Toledo Area 
Industrial Union Council. ‘i 


Officers Elected | 


Delegates unanimously elected as 
president of the merged. organiza 
tion- Fred H. Kunz of the Grain? 
Millers, and chose Howard H) 
Rediger as secretary-treasurer—the 
Only full-time post in the council, im 
Rediger held a similar oom with @ 
the IUC. 
The merged council will repre. 
sent all local unions in the Toledo 
area except for some Building 
Trades locals which have joined Ii 
with the Teamsters in an anti-mer- 
ger body known as the Mutual As 
sistance Committee. 

Affiliation Invited | 2 
“We want to see these (AFL-* 
CIO) locals in the MAC come into 
the merged labor movement ig 
Toledo,” said R. J. Thomas, assist- i 
ant to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. Thomas, who came ‘here 


acme, 
anes 


labor theorists from America’s 


Workers—hailed by AFL-CIO Pies. 
George Meany. in a recorded mes- 
sage of greeting as the “parent of 
labor education in America.” 


From Jack Barbash, Wisconsin 


Labor Economist Asks 


Liberal Trade Policies 


New York—America must continue a liberal trade program 
“primarily because it is in the economic and political interest of 
the entire free world,” an AFL-CIO economist declared here. 

Bert Seidman of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research told the annual 
‘conference of the Society for Advancement of Management that, 


while trade is not a crucial factor 
in the U.S. economy, “our trade 
is essential to the economic 
well being of our free world part- 
ners.” 

He urged that the United States 
recognize and adjust to current 
changes in world trade and, in this 
way, help “lay a solid foundation 
for expanded international compe- 
tition and widened opportunities 
for trade.” 

“The increasing international 
competition ought to come as 
no surprise to us,” Seidman de- 
clared. “We planned it that way 
and we should be proud and 
gratified that we did.” 

Seidman noted the “abnormal” 
nature of postwar trade as Ameri- 


can aid first aimed at helping the 


Eastern Labor Editors 
Hold Seminar at U.N. 


New York—Labor editors of the eastern states have completed 
an intensive three-day seminar here on the United Nations and the 
role of the labor press in the field of foreign affairs. 

Meeting both in the UN Secretariat and in the World Affairs 
Center, the editors heard reports on the UN and analyses of its 


work from UN and American offi-® 
cials and from American and for- 
eign journalists with experience in 
UN operations. 

Christopher H. Phillips, U. S. 
representative on the UN Economic 
and Social Council, described eco- 
nomic and technical assistance pro- 
grams for underdeveloped coun- 
tries carried out through the inter- 
national organization and the U.S. 
contribution to them: 

Michael Amrine, former editor 
of the Bulletin of Atomic Scien- 
tists, and Ernest Stanger of the 
Dept. of State led a panel on U.S. 


policy toward the new Intl. Atomic 
Energy Agency, and three news- 
papermen discussed the past and 
future of the UN from widely di- 
vergent views of its effectiveness. 

The editors also joined briefing 
conferences of the press officers of 
British and American delegations 
and heard Saul K. Padover of the 
New School for Social Research on 
the responsibility of the labor press 
in reporting UN activities. 

Arnold Beichman, president of 
the Eastern Labor Press Confer- 
jence, presided at the sessions. . 


European and Japanese economies 
recover and later shifted to the 
newly-industrializing nations of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

When these recovered nations, as 
expected, began meeting their own 
needs and went on to enter world 
markets, alarmists claimed the U.S. 
had “priced itself out of world mar- 
kets,” Seidman said. The blame for 
higher prices was put on “excessive 
wages,” he added. 

But, he noted, while prices in 
the U.S: rose by only 17 percent 
from 1948 to 1957, prices in 
Australia rose by 102 percent, 
in The Netherlands by 55 per- 
cent and in Sweden 57 percent. 

He said the problem should be 
neither ignored nor exaggerated, 
but dealt with in proportion. From 
1951 to the first half of 1959, he 
added, imports ranged between 2.9 
percent and 3.4 percent of the 
gross national product, while , ex- 
ports ranged between 3 and 4 
percent. 


To let “the vagaries of trade 
developments” unduly influence 
| domestic economic policies, there- 

fore, would be to “let the tail 
wag the dog,” Seidman said. 

Nevertheless, exports provide 
employment for millions and are 
very important to some industries, 
he added. 

Seidman proposed that American 
firms “buckle down to a real selling 
job” to retain markets; a “gradual 
reduction” of, trade barriers through 
the reciprocal trade agreements 
program and promotion of inter- 
national fair labor standards. 


Finally, Seidman suggested, to 
meet situations where these rem- 
edies do not solve the problem, a 
trade adjustment program should 
be created, 


versity of Wisconsin’s School for 


‘are but small fry alongside our 
| giant corporations.” 


from Washington to preside at the 
harmony convention added: 

“We need a united labor move- © 
ment in this country, this state 
and this city worse than ever 
before.” Thomas expressed the ~ 
hope that the anti-merger group 
would end its opposition to the 
a council represent- 


labor education professor and au- 
thor, came a word of caution 
against “smugness and _ self-right- 
eousness” by those looking at labor 
from the outside. 

He said rank-and-file union mem- 
bers are not indifferent to the prob- 
lems of union responsibility and 
practices, adding that his educa- 
tional work with unions proved to 
him that “itis possible to have .an 
exciting and constructive discus- 
sion about democratic values” at un- 


ion meetings and training courses. t rapany ot 
Can’t Legislate Purity — UNIVERSITY 
The new labor control law can LARAMIE wy 


set “minimum standards of behav- 
ior,” Pres. Mitchell Sviridoff of the 
Connecticut State AFL-CIO told te 
the seminar, but it “cannot legislate] 
purity into the functional operation | 
of the labor union.” 

Sviridoff said labor’s task is to 
“rise above the ethical level of 
its environment.” Unless this is 
accomplished, he warned, labor 
can expect “more public hostility 
and interference.” 

Two university experts came up 
with different estimates of labor’s 
present position in the economy. 

Edwin E. Witte, University of 
Wisconsin economist, said Amer- 
ican labor has become “a minority 
element in this country,” adding: 

“In financial resources as well as 
in support they can muster in poli- 
tical battles, even our largest unions 


ing 47,000 members in the To | 
ledo area. ; 

The constitution unanimously 
approved by delegates, Thomas 
pointed out, was “entirely the 
product of Toledo labor union reps 
resentatives,” and was “not writ 
ten in Washington and dictated tg) 
the Toledo labor movement.” 4 

Heading the newly-united Toledo 
labor movement will be a total of 
21 officers—11 from former CIO 
unions and 10 from former AFL@ 
unions, 3 


Prof. David .B. Truman of Co- 
lumbia University argued that the 
labor movement was strong and 
safe from destructive attacks. He 
was challenged in this view by sev- 
eral participants in the conference 
who pointed to the Kohler, O’Sul- 
livan, Wilson and Henderson strikes 
and to passage of the Dandrum- 
Griffin Act. 

Prof. Clyde Seneenell of the 
Yale Law School, while critical 
of some internal union practices, 
said “union democracy, by spur- 
ring the education of a broad seg- 
ment of our population, helps 
provide for our political democ-— 

- racy an informed electorate.” 

Summers said unions had a pub- 
lic duty to be active in political 
education work, helping to balance 
out the political pressures of other 
and stronger groups in American 


October Dividends 
Highest on Record 


Dividend payments by U.S. | 
corporations in October were | 3m 


higher than in October 1958. 
For the first 10 months of | @ 
the. year dividends were run- | @ 
ning 4.5 percent above the | @ 
same period a year ago. y 

The Commerce Dept. re- | @ 
ported also that income from 
interest payments increased 
by $300 million in October 
to an annual rate of $23.3 bil- 
lien, a new record, Personal 
income of all kinds rose in | @ 
October to an annual rate of | @ 
$381.9 billion, up $1 billion Z 
from September. 
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